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AGRICULTURE. | been productive of serious and lasting benefits to ‘try, with a worse climate and soil, is to that o! 
: bi ———— | the agricultural interests, or which is the same! Friace, taking the number of acres and of labor 
ner ADDRESS thing, to the nation ? This isa question of fact,|ers into view, nearly as two to one. Let us illus: 

; ie he Mas- | Which every man will settle in his own mind ac-|trate this important fact by reference to one suc 

Of the Hox. Joux Lowert, President of the. he | Cording to his experience, or his preju ices. For |cessful cultivator. Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, whose 
sachusetts Agricultural Sorety, delivered ot the | myself, I have no doubts that the effects, remote, | name ought to be familiar with every American 
public meeting of the Society on the bath ist. and immediate, of these public exhibitions, have | as well as British farmer, inherited some thirty 
previous to the declaration of the eae @" | been as great as their most sanguine friends anti-| five years since, a great landed estate in Norfolk 
warded to the competitors ut the Cattle Show. | cipated. I cannot better introduce a few remarks; the whole rental of which was only £2000, o: 
The Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultu-j|on this topic, than by a very apposite quotation; 8800 a year. Being an active and intelligent 
ral Society this year resolved to make a very im- from a recent British work, inserted in a late num- | man, he introduced the Tullian husbandry, which 
portant change in their arrangements—instead of | ber of the New England Farmer. ‘consists in frequent rotations of crops, and in sow- 
extending their show to two successive days, they! [he great body of cuitivators in Great Brit-!ing in drills; in short, in a more spirited use o! 
determined to imitate the example of other socie-| ain, whose farms are of considerable extent, have |the plough and other improved instruments. Ii 
ties in this state, by confining it to one. It may/ generally received a suitable education, by which the lifetime of this one man, and he is still alive 
naturally be asked why such a measure, so con- | their minds are enlarged ; animated with a desire | by the plough alone, and by adopting proper suc 
venient to competitors, was not adopted be‘ore.|to improve their condition in the world, and ren-!cessions of plants, he has raised his rental from 
To this we reply that our situation was, in many | dered equally quick to perceive, and ready to a-) $8800 to $200,000 a year; in other words, in 
important respects, different from that of the in- | dopt, such improvements as may occasionally be|creased the value of his estate 24 times. No 
terior societies. Our society was a general one, | proposed.—In former times, it was objected that | speculations in banks, no mining discoveries—no, 
offering premiums throughout the whole state.! fsrmers were obstinate and bigoted, averse to eve-| not even Potosi, in its virgin state when silver 


We had two classes of competitors—those in the! ry kind of innovation upon established prac 


adjacent counties of Middlesex and Norfolk, and | and persisting in ancient systems, even after their 
those from the most remote parts of the state.| deficiency and inutility had been ascertained in 


With respect to those who came froma great 
distance, it was impossible for them to return 
home, either the night of the show, or even the 
next night. It was therefore of comparatively smal) 
moment to them, whether they were or were not 
detained one night longer. With respect to com- 
petitors in the adjoining counties, most of them 
eould return home the first day, and were not 
competitors on the second. The Norfolk and 
Middlesex farmers, who entered into competition 
in the ploughing matches and working cattle, 
came only on the second day. But to the Trus 

tees themselves and to the spectators, the repeti 

tion was very inconvenient, expensive and tedi- 
ous. The Trustees, influenced by these conside- 
rations, have this year unanimously decided to try 
the experiment of confining the exhibition of cat- 
tle, the ploughing match and of working cattle to 
one day. This change obliged them to give up 
all preparatory meetings, and to make the day 
purely one of business. The same necessity ob- 
liges us to dispense with all formal addresses, and 
to limit ourselves to the simple declaration of the 
premiums awarded, without those explanations of 
the grounds upon which the decisions are found- 
ed, which have been usually given on such occa- 
sions’ Indeed there is less necessity for such mi- 
nuteness. In the origin of the Institution, there 
were little unfounded jealousies to be overcome— 
there was not that entireyconfidence in the recti- 
tude and fairness of the judges, to which experi- 
ence has demonstrated they were entitled. Itwas 
improperly viewed as the exhibition of the more’ 
opulent farmers, in which a plain cultivator stood 
a very humble chance. All these errors and prej- 
udices, (for they were always such) have been dis- 
sipated by time. The whole course is so faif— 
the Trustees have so little agency in awarding 
the premiums, they are so entirely under the con- 

troul of experienced graziers and farmers, 
that we need no longer to make apologies or ex- 
cuses for our decisions. The question, however, 
will naturally occur, and it ought, in every suc- 








cessive year, to be repeated, have these shows 


the most decisive manner. Whatever truth there 
might formerly be in the objection, its force is 


} 
} 


now completely removed, there being no set of| 


men whatever more open to conviction or more 
willing to adopt new practices, than the British 
farmers of the present day. This change of dis- 
position has been accomplished by a general cir- 
eulation of agricultural knowledge, since the Na- 
tional Board of Acriétittiré™ was established, by 
numerous periodical publications on rural econo- 
my, and by that increase of wealth which flowed 
from the exertions of the farmer, and which nato- 
rally stimulated a search after new improvements. 
According to the measure of attention bestowed 
upon the education of farmers, it may be expect- 
ed that improvement will hereafter advance. A 
man of uncultivated mind may hold a plough, or 
drive a harrow in a sufficient manner, but he will 
seldom introduce an improvement, or be the means 
of effecting any change in the established system 
of rural economy.—Brown’s Treatise on Agricul- 
ture. ' 

This extract from a British work is truly cheer- 
ing to the friends of agricultural improvement in 
our country. I know my audience too thoroughly 
to rely upon their unqualified acceptance of the 
truths therein alleged without due evidence. We 
of New England, are a cautious and thinking peo 
ple, slow in adopting new opinions. Long may 
we continue such. Well, then, are the facts stat- 
ed by the writer true, as respects England ? They 
are within my own personal knowledge, derived 
from authentic documents, and ocular evidence, 
strictly true,and in no degree exaggerated: Brit- 
ish ag iculture in 1780, when the Royal Institu- 
tion for its promotion, was founded by Parliament 
with an ample donation of $22,000 a year, was in 
a better state than eurs is at the present time. 
Yet the progress has been so great in Great Brit- 
ain since the establishment of the National Board 
of Agriculture, and of the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Society, for the promotion of the same ob- 
jects, that it has been fully proved by official doc- 
uments, that the produce of British farming indus- 


tice,| was found upon the surface, can shew such an 


appreciation of property as has been produced by 
skill, enlightened skill, applied to the surface. 

Yet all this has been effected by tenants, no! 
owners of the soil, but under leases for 21 years 
subject to the hazards of a refusal to renew the 
leases, by a less enlightened heir. These are facts 
not to be disputed, and they prove that agricu! 
ture in the short space of one man’s life, has un 
dergone improvements of which antiquity had nv 
conception. : 

Ts it possible that the freemen of this country, 
owners of the soil, are not as capable of improving 
the condition of their farms? Most assuredly. 
they are so—they are doing it as rapidly as could 
be expected, and they are alive to the advanta 
ges afforded to them by the attention paid to the 
subject, by well informed men; by the circula 
tion of facts and experiments in useful periodica! 
journals. The very fact that such journals are so 
generally patronized, is of itself conclusive proo! 
of the progress which they are making in knowl- 
edge, and of their zeal to acquire more. The 
friend of improvement should be as patient as he 
is firm; changes in habits, and especially in the 
habits of a retired class of men, must be slow ; 
the manufacturers, vigilant, and combined, eager 
and quick-sighted, learn in a week, or a month 
any new improvement introduced by their rival, 
however distant; but the farmer is slow, his in 
terest is less direct ; without capital, he dreads « 
new experiment ; but still his progress is percep- 
tible, and unquestionable. We, who have beeu 
called by our official duties to watch the improve- 
ment in every branch of agriculture, perceive u. 
vast change within the last twenty-five years; 
new fruits, new roots, and grasses, new modes o! 
culture, greater attention to the preservation and 
making of manures, are most obvious on every 
side; our meadows are better ditched, we learn 
that sand and gravel are better for them, than the 
finest soils and the richest manures. Still there 
are some hundred thousand acres of meadow land 
which produce grass scarcely worth the labour of 
cutting, which may, by skill and little labour, be 
rendered the most productive parts of our farms. 





Thirty years since, the general complaint was 
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that our old orchards were perishing, and no new | 
ones planted. The complaint was well founded, ' 
as all of us of three score years of age well know. 
This society, alarmed at the fact, offered more 
than nine years since, a liberal premium—a pre- 
mium of itself sufficient to defray the whole ex- 
pense of planting an orchard of apple trees, and 
they have continued the premium from that time | 
to the present. No apptication has however becu 
made for this preminm until the present year. | 
This year fou: competitors presented themselves 
for this premium. 

We need not say how grateful such applications 
were tous. They were proofs that our premi- 
miums had excited the public attention; they 
gave the satisfactory ussurance that the apple) 
tree, the farmer’s best friend, was no longer neg- 
lected; its fruit, the most profitable production of 
a farm; its product in cider, the best possible 
substitute for spirituous liguors, and the abun- 
dance of which, if well manufactured, is much 
more likely to check the use of distilled spirits, 
than all the associations and too little discriminate 
representations which the well meant zeal of pi- 
ous and excellent friends to virtue could put forth. 

At any rate, the abundance of a pleasant and 
wholesome beverage, of less intoxicating qualities, 
is the best auxiliary to the laudable efforts now 
making to ¢iminish the consumption of ardent 
spirits. In ali these views, so many applications 
for premiums for orchards planted eince 1816, and 
which will be in yerfection in the days of our 
grandchildren, were to be regarded with great 
interest.—There will be some benefit we hope 
derived from giving a brief account of these seve-| 
ral applications. 

The applicant whose orchard we first examin- | 
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telligence, and perseverance which he has display- | while she will recollect that her numerous harbors 


ed, in his nursery and orchard. Some time after, | invite her to avail herself of the benefits of foreign 
the Committee, consisting of the Hon. Messrs. commerce, which has raised her to her present 
Welles, Sullivan, Guild and myself, visited the comparative importance, and produced a sur- 
College farm, which was under a long lease to Mr. plus capital, which can intimes of peace, on 
Nahum Hardy. Mr. Hardy claimed the society’s ly be successfully employed in manufactures 
premium. We there found an orchard of eight’ and internal improvements, to which the rare me 
acres, reclaimed from the wildest state, anc filled chanical skill, untiring industry, economy and per- 
with a most beautiful display of apple trees, 500 severance of her citizens especially invite her, 
in number. The state and condition of the trees while her numerous and inexhaustible waterfalls 
evinced the greatest care and skill, and we con- afford her facilities, which vo other portion of our 
gratulate the public, who are owners of the farm, country can boast. Let our maxim forever be, “A 
through the medium of the University, on their liberal union, without jealousy, of agricultural, ma 
having a tenant so capable of increasing its value,  nufacturing and commerci:! skill.” By a strict ad- 
aid who appears to have devoted his capacity, to herence to this liberal prisciple, the population of 
so good effect. Immediately after viewing Mr.) New-England must increase in wealth and power 
Hardy's orchard, the Committee proceeded to ex- —power, of the noblest description, most advan 
amine a younger orchard, planted by Elias Phin- | tageous to the nation, the power of mind; a mora! 
ney, Esq. of Charlestown and Lexington. Mr. and beneficent power, which ought not to be the 
Phinney selected a most favorable spot, declining subject of jealousy or envy, but which will com 
towards the south, covered five years since with mand the respect of our sister states, while it wil] 
shrub oaks, and rocks, and there planted his or- essentially promote their best interests. We must 
chard. 400 in number, of the best fruits. The be forever supplied with our flour and cotton, from 
trees were in the most beautiful condition—every the South, but we shall send them, in return, their 
superfluous twig carefully, and judiciously extir- own products in a manufactured state, and contri 
pated, and their general health gave the best evi- bate to their wealth, their comforts and their luxu- 
dence of judicious management. If the premium fies, at least as much as to our own. Such seems 
of the.society had been offered to the orchard, in to be the order of Divine Providence. Our com- 
all respects best managed, without any regard to paratively sterile soil, and severe winters, oblige 
number, Mr. Phinney would probably have carried us to be the Inbourers for our brethren. Local and 
the premium—but as Mr. Hardy’s trees were in temporary prejudices may retard, but can neve: 
an excellent condition, and exceeded Mr. Phin- change tie order—the beneficent order of Provi- 
ney’s in number by 100, the committee consider dence. 
Mr. Hardy entitled to the society’s premium of 50 It would naturally be expec‘ed, that something 
dollars, and they award it to him accordine!y should be said of our present show, but a moment’s 
The general state of Mr Phinuey’s farm was, reflection will convince our au lience that this is 
however, so perfect, considering the means applied entirely impracticable. The new arrangements 











ed, was Charles Davis, Esq. of Roxbury. To) to it—there was so much good judgement, in all have lefé no trustee at leisure to make any writ 

those who knew the spirit and intelligence with! his operations—he having made also the first, and ten remarks, and how could l,engaged in examin 

which he has managed a rough and neglected! g very snecessful experiment in making wine, from !"g and aiding in the decision, of three distinct 
farm, it will be no surprise to learn, that in a| the native grape, that your committee recommend- classes of animals, be expected to say any thing of 
piece of ground entirely covered with rocks and ed, and the trustees have voted, to present to Mr the others, or of the ploughing match, or the work- 
bushes in 1819, he has an orchard of the most un- | Phinnev a cup, of the value of 20 dollars, with such 1 cattle, of whose respective merits T have no 
common growth and beauty. The whole number, inscriptions as acommittee of the trustees may de- knowledge. All I can say is, that in my own 
of apple trees planted out by him since that peri-| vise, indicative ef his merit, asa farmer. Well branch of duty the show was highly respectable. 
od, is 150; such was their flourishing state that) tien, my fellow citizens, shall it be said, that no Full reports will be made by the chairmen of the 
the committee, on leaving his farm, thought thet! good results from these societies? Is it of no be- several committees, which will assign the grounds 
he must be the successful competitor. For his npefit that men, who merit well of their country, of their respective decisions. It would be, howey- 
laudable and successful exertions, the Trustees, have a sure and impartial means of making their ©" ® gTOss neglect on my part, if I should omit to 
award to him an honorary premium of ten dollars. merit known? Are our farmers so debased, so in- notice the renewed exertions of our fellow country - 
From his estate they proceeded to examine the} different to their own best interests, and reputa man, Gen. Coffin, to contribute towards the agricul- 
orchards of Mr.——— Baldwin of Milton ; there | tion, as not to feel excited by the success of others? ture of his native state. Gen. Coffin, itis well known 
could scarcely be a more interesting exlibition Why should we presume it, when we see, at once, and will be long remembered, generously intro- 


than this farm afforded. Mr. Baldwin, an old 
revolutionary soldier, took possession of this farm 
when he was 55 years of age; it was in the 
roughest possible state ; he has made a consider- 
able portion of it a perfect garden: his apple trees 
planted in 1815 and 1816, are, we believe, the 
largest and finest in the state. He has also done | 


,fonr competitors, distant from each other, in Nor- 


folk and Middlesex, competing for one of our most 
importent, and hitherto neglected premiums ? We 


hope yet to see a claim for our premium for forest 


trees. Let us be patient. Improvement in every 


branch of industry is slow, but certain—in agri- 


cniture, more slow than in any other—but as it is 


duced, at great expense, a stallion of the cart horse 
breed, of prodigious power, bone and muscle. His 
brother, Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, at various times. 
has presented to his native state, Admiral, a bull 
of the finest short horned breed, a cow of the same 
race; aHerefordshire bull, Sir Isaac,*of uncommon 
‘beauty, and whose stock to my own knowledge 
‘have been of rare beauty of form; a stud horse of 


great hononr to himself, and benefit to the public, | more slow, so it is more permanent, and more im- : 
by forming an extensive nursery of fruit trees, for portant. Let us all, then be moderate in our ex- the Yorkshire race, and a eo of the same breed. 
which we have been, and still continue to be, in a | pectations, but firm in our reliance on eventaal For these repeated acts of public spirit this Socie- 
great measure, tributary to the cultivators of other} success. Our temperate climate, our natural in. | ty could do no less than to present to each of these 


states. When we left Mr. Baldwin, it was witha 
“eep conviction of his rare merit, as a skilful cul- 


tivator, and with 2 hope, that we should be enabled | the nursery of arts, of inteKigence, of enterprise, | 


to award to him the society’s premium of 50 Jollars 
——but subsequent examinations render this impos- 
sible, consistently with our duty, and consciences. 
We have therefore recommended to the Trustees, 
and they have agreed to award to Mr. Baldwin, an 
honorary premium of 10 dollars, for the spirit, in 





dustry, zeal and intelligence, will not deceive us. 
New-England will be,. what she always has been, 


and the abode of virtue, obedience to the laws. and 


love of liberty. She will never desert her rulers, | . 

* race of long wooled sheep closely allied to the im- 
proved Leicesters. One of these sheep was shear- 
ed ata year old on his passage, and gave 13 pounds 
of long and fine wool. They are as valuable for 


their meat as for food, the quarters weighing from 


whether national or state, so long as she is con- 
vinced that they consult the true interests of the 
republic.—She will forever cherish agriculture as 


the acknowledged fonndationof all national wealth, 


‘brothers, rivals in good works, their gold medal of 
fifty dollars. 

Gen. Coffin, with the same untiring zeal for the 
interests of his native country, has purchased three 
Tams and three ewes of the Devonshire Nots, a 
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30 to 40 pounds per quarter, and as it is said ofan . 


excellent quality for the table. 

The trustees will endeavour so to place the 
sheep, as that the beneficent object of the donor 
shall be carried into full effect. General Coffin, 
not content with purchasing them, at an age above 
three score years and ten, has followed them, dur- 
ing their long passage to New-Brunswick, and 
thence, without delay, from Eastport to Boston, in 
order, that they might grace the show of this soci- 
ety on this anniversary. He is now present at our 
festival. 

There is no feeling stronger, than that of an at- 
tachment to the country in which we are born.— 
‘Time and distance have no effect, unless it be in 


making the feeling more intense. I know of ag 


ty .¢y Which I have witnessed—and in this connec [best theatre in the state, for such un exhibition, 
I may be permitted to remark,that there was ;and it has done more, than any other cause, to 
ar of beautiful fat oxen exhibited, originally | promote the improvement of ploughs, and the art 
tawed onthe farm of Col. Jarvis, of Vermont, {of using them with skill. After all, one of the 
which were ¢vidently of the same race with Fil] greatest benefits resulting from the Brighton 
Pail. Ishall be much mistaken, if our native | Show, is the bringing together people from 4!i 
breed shal] not in the end be as much improved, | parts of the state, from the city, and from the 
by this northern Continental race, as by any of the nn creating a friendly feeling among those 
improved races of England. I can perceive no| who were strangers to each other or, and ‘like al! 
good reason, why they sho ld not be, if equal care | strangers, a little shy and repulsive. It also gives 
be taken to preserve the imported cross, since it | facilities for the disposal of stock, and of imported 
seems to be admitted, that the fine short horned | animals, and it will rise in public importance, till 
animals of Great Britain were produced, at first, | it vies with some of the great fairs of Europe. [i 
by a cross from the Flemish breed of cattle. prenagpieg my duty to present the thanks of the So 
In the department of Bull Calves, there was a /ciety to His Excellency the Governor and th: 
lamentable deficiency. The only fine bull calf on | 'Hon. Council, and to the other distinguished citi 





case, more touching, none in which the strength | the ground was owned by J. W. Watson, remote- zens of our Republic, who by their presence have 


of that natural feeling has been more strongly ex- 


emplified, than in that of these two brothers, who | mium, we could find no animal! in the pens worthy | our institution. 


separated from their country in youth, engaged in 
the service of a nation, now foreign to us, look 
back with a kind, affectionate and devoted attach- 
ment, to the country of their birth. This family, 
(it is probably well known to you all,) were among 
the earliest settlers of Nantucket, an island, which 
has done more than any other spot,to raise the re- 
putation of our nation, for hardy enterprise, and 
unblemished morals. 

Shall I receive a single dissentient vote, when I’ 
propose the thanks of this assembled body of full , 
hlooded yankees, to General Coffin, and his broth- 
er, Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin. 

{The above motion being put to vote, was carri- 
ed by a show of hands from every person present.) 


REPORT I. 
On Bulls—Bull Calves—and Fat Cattle—Joun 
Lowen, Chairman—Asigan Wuite and Tim- 
oTuy WaLkKER, Esqrs. Assistant Judges. 





The Show, in this department, was less inter-_ 


esting than usual, except in the exhibition of fat! 
cattle, in which vonpont, it was at least equai to, 
any stow, he'd cr jer the auspices of this Society. | 
Tn the first artwie of Bulls, there were not more; 
than three, which the Committee deemed worthy | 
of any premium. The best animal of this sentelp- | « 
tion on the ground was unquestionably Mr Prince’s | 
sired by Admiral, of whose properties he had! 
strong marks; and on his mother’s side, he had a! 
share of the blood of the bull, formerly owned by 
Governor Gore, which was of the best long horn- 
ed breed of Great Britain. From this bull (Mr 
Gore’s) sprang the famous Chapin oxen (Magnus 
and Maximus) the first exhibited at our show.— 
Traces of this breed, | am assured by Mr White, 
my Colleague, one of the most experienced, and 
intelligent judges in the state, frequently appear 
at our “ New England Smithfield,” Brighton.— 
The second premium was awarded to John Perry, 
for a bull out of Celebs, and from an imported 
short horn cow, Flora, so that he was a full blood- 
ed short horned animal. The third premium, was 
awarded to Henry Sprague of Spencer, for a bull, 
a descendant of Mr Parson’s bull Holderness ; 
though he had but a quarter part of the imported 
blood, he showed strong marks of his origin, and 
it was remarked by one of the judges, that no im- 
ported animal appeared to make sonatural a cross 
with our native excellent stock, as Holderness had 
done. For myself, I must say, that the Fill Pail 
breed, imported by Col. Thorndike, has appeared 
tome to have afforded as useful across as any 


ly descended from Denton. Tor the second pre- 
| of it. 

| We awarded the third premium to Nathaniel | 
Kelly of Salem, for a bull calf out of Denton, but | 
he had fewer of the properties of that bull than we 
have usually seen. 

Much was said in favor of a bull of the York- 
shire breed, (as it is unwarrantably called.)}—I say 
unwarrantably because there has been no evidence 
whatever, offered of the right to such an origin. 
The pedigree of this animal as alleged was sw ex- 
traordinary, that it was impossible for the Com- 
mittee to admit it. The story was, that a heifer 
cow, was, somehow, carried over to the famous 
Comet of Great Britain, produced a blue bull, 
which was purchased by Squire Gilchrist, for 500 
dollars, which bull was the sire of the bul! offered 
for premium. The bull offered for premium had 
not a single feature of Comet, or of his progeny. 
His form was precisely that of the Westminster 
breed, of low stature, round body and most enor- 
;mous thighs. This low, small and round bodied 
| breed, always fleshy, has received repeated pre- 
‘mioms at our Show; but it was asserted by com- 
/petent judges that they cannot be fattened, and 
that they are entirely out of credit with the butch- 
,ers. As this is the most decisive test, the Com- 
mittee rejected the animal. The fat cattle were 

very fine, both those offered for premium and those | 
exhibited for show. The first premium was' 
| awarded to Ira Yeamans of Spencer, for a fat ox 





brook of Athol. 

The third to Ira Yeaman of Spencer, for an ox 
weighing 2350 pounds. 

Perhaps it will be expected, that I should take 
notice of other circumstances, attending the late 
Show, which do not fall within the particular | 
province of any of my friends, and colleagues. 

First then, it may be asked, why our Show was 
less interesting this year in some departments | 
than heretofore? To this, I reply, that there are | 
two principal and sufficient causes for it. First, | 
the establishment of other societies, in every di- 
rection, who anticipate us in fime—and secondly, | 
that the farmers adjacent to our Show, are not 
gencrally raisers of stock. There was an excite- 
ment, at first, on the introduction of foreign ani- 
mals, which has subsided.—It is however surpris- 
ing, that our farmers do not send down their best 
milch cows, which will be sure of meeting a more 
advantageous sale, than at the ordinary fair of 
Brighton. But if our Show exhibited less value 
in young stock, it has been every year increasing 
in interest in its ploughing matches. It is the 


> 





weighing 2449 pounds—the second to I. Esta-| 


contributed to the dignity and respectability of 
To the gentlemen who have act 
led as judges, a most laborious duty—to the Se- 
ilectmen and officers of Brighton, who have done 
every thing in their power to render our festiva! 
‘orderly and pleasant. To Mr Jonatuan Win- 
'sutp the Secretary and his friends, for their assi 
| duity and valuable labors. To our Horticultura! 
friends, who have loaded our tables with the finest 
fruits. If we do not again repeat their names, i! 
‘is because we have done them ample justice at 
four feast. We cannot omit, however, the fine 
display of grapes presented by Col. Peakins, 8 
G. Perxins, Esq. and J. Prince, Esq. 

As to the premiums awarded for aewly planted 
orchards, we thought that our duty would be but 
half fulfil'ed, if we had not required the competi 
tors to state their modes of planting, pruning, ma 
nuring, and all other particulars, so interesting to 
the public, from persons of-experience and skill 
We have received ample replies to our queries, 
which will appear in cue time inthe New England 
Farmer. We now take leave of our agricultura! 
brethren for the present year, assuring them tha‘ 
we shall be, at all times, happy in communicat 
ing to them grafts, buds, and seeds which we may 
possess, and they may want, holding ourselves al 
ways the steward of the public, and bound to con 

ibute our time and talents to the cause, to which 
our lives have been, very agreeably to ourselves, 
devoted. JOHN. LOWELL, Chairman, 
| N.B. If, inthe hurry and confusion of the Show 
we may have omitted to take notice of any persons 
| who contributed to its splendour, we beg them to 
accept as an apology, the very arduous duties 

which devolved upon us, on this occasion,—duties, 
| to be sure, requiring a very small degree of talent, 

| but which, small as they are, are difficult of per 

| formance in such a bustle and crowd. If any gen 

|tleman felt himself neglected, we hope he will at 

| tribute it to its true cause, the impossibility of the 
presiding officer’s giving his attention at the same 
| moment, in all parts of a crowded room. We would 
\say one word in respect to the unavoidable ex. 

|pense of our dinner. No man who visits our Show 
land honours us with his presence, would have the 
| selfishness to wish that the funds of the Society 
should be diminished—funds sacredly devoted to 
objects so lnudable. Yet, for the two last years, 
owing to the want of patronage from the city, the 
Society incurred a loss of 150 dollars each year. 
This loss arises from the great number of free 
tickets issued. Yet, would the opulent citizens of 
Boston propose that we should refrain from 
inviting the highest Executive and Judicial officer¢ 


(Concluded on page 110.) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. ipotato slips, and covered with about an inch'v,) peared in the New-England Farmer on this sub- 
are’ He Pa loam. In from a week to ten days they had pct. 
LEGHORN HATS. | sprouted well, and were about showing their tops "rhe disease has this year appeared, for the first 
As considerable attention has been paid in New , They were then carefully transplanted into six/ time, partially among my pear, and pretty exten- 
England to the manufacture of Straw Bonnets, { , hills, distance from each other about two and a| sively among my apple trees. [ first noticed it 
send you an abstract, for the benefit of those con- half feet. The remainder of their cultivation was; about the 28th May ona young Priestley apple 
cerned, of a communication in the 44th vol. of the |as usval—the ground kept clear of weeds, and|tree. I immediately cut off the limb and found 
Transactions of the Society for the Eneourage- | but little dirt hoed about the hills. In gathering) two insects, from one fourth to three-eights of au 
ment of Arts, &c. written by J. & A. Muir, man- | the potato last week, | found the crop very much inch long, so firmly fixed at the lower extremity 
ufacturers of this article. to exceed what I had expected. The produce of of the new growth, as not to be disturbed by the 
The Messrs. Muirs tried the common rye grass, | the different hills varied from each other in ap- operation of cutting. The exterior of the limb 
crusted doy’s tail, sweet scented vernal, and vari | pearance, and in number from 8 to above 30. In, near this place had beconte black, and the leaves 
ous grasses, wheat straw, &c and came to the |the hill that contained but eight, I foundone which were brown, though the upper extremity of the 
conclusion, after numerous experiments, that rye | weighed a pound. The weight of the 8 potatoes branch was yet green and fresh. The disease ap- 
straw was most suitable of any material they | was 24 lbs. In another hill I found one which | peared to be spreading in the direction of the des- 
had used. weighed 150z. The 10 largest in the hill weigh-}cending sap. On cutting, this was more apparent, 
They sow their rye on light coloured sand, at/ ed 3 pounds. | dark streaks descending down the cambium lower 
the rate of twenty bushels of seed to the acre, after, In one other hill, which I value most, T found |than the bark had yet become discolored, and par- 
having manured well. The crop is cut when in| 20 sizeable potatos which weighed collectively 3 | tially through the sap wood to the pith. Towards 
the blossom or milky state. It is tied at the root lbs. 2 oz. or 24 oz.each In this hill besides sev- ‘evening of the same day, I discovered other trees 
end in smal! parcels two or three inches in diam- | eral small ones not weighed, there were 10 others | affected, and on looking for what I supposed my 
eter, placed in tubs, boiling water turned over it, which weighed 20z. One hill which contained | depredator, I found ten or a dozen, enveloped in 
which remains about half an hour, then spread on; but 6 sizeable potatos was much earlier than the the dead and curled leaves. These I submitted to 
dry sandy ground, which is considered better than others. ‘the inspection of an entomologist, who pronounc- 
grass, being less liable to take mildew, and turned; The quality of these apparently different varie-,ed them of the genus Saperda, but who could not 
sceasionally. It bleaches in two or three days if, ties will not be tested till after another crop. peotormine the specific name. The disease subse- 
the weather is favorable. I believe the top joint | Perhaps I should state that the soil in which’ quently appeared in my orchards and nursery, 
|these potatos were cultivated was good and in’ upon trees planted last spring, and those in vigor- 





alone is used in making plats. 


In 1826, Messrs. Muirs raised five acres of| good order, though not excessively rich, and with ,;ous growth; and in several cases the tops of 


straw, which produced 12000 scores of plat; but little manure in the hill. 


‘presume, not more than two ounces. were, in the 


which, supposing them to average three scores to | 
the plat, would make 4000 hats, worth, including | 
manufacturers’ profit, £5,000 sterling, ($22,200) | 
This would give constant employment to 500 per- | 
sons durigy the whole year. The consumption of 
Leghorn hats in Great Britain is estimated at 
£500,000 per an. Were those -all made at home, 
it would require 700 acres of poor land, and the 
‘abor of 5000 persons.—See also British Farmer's 
Mag. for May. J. BUEL. 
Albany, Oct. 23, 1827. 


NEW VARIETIES OF THE POTATO. 
Mr Fessenpen—The method of propagating 
aew varieties of potatoes from the seeds has be 





frequently recommended in your paper. Prem. 
ams I believe have been offered, by many of our 
Agricultural Societies for the best varieties pro- 
oured in that way. Ihave formerly been rather} 
incredulous as to the utility of this method; not so | 
much so, however, as to deter me from trying the | 
experiment, which, though I do not consider as | 
fully accomplished, promises well. 

In the latter part of April 1826, 1 planted, or 
rather sowed a few Potato seeds on asmall bed 
in my garden. These seeds came up; but in con- 
sequence of the attack of a small insect,in appear- 
ance much like a Flea, and the severity of the 
drought, and, perhaps I should say, my own negli- | 
gence also,the plants had by the twentieth of June | 
inostly perished ; only six remained at that time, 
and they had such a sickly appearance, that [ con- | 
sidered them as deserving but little attention.— | 
All the cultivation they received was to keep them | 
clear of weeds. About the middle of October I | 
gathered my crop, which consisted of about a doz- | 
en and a half Potatoes, varying in size from that | 
of a potato ball down to that of a small pea ; six 
of the largest only, one from each plang, I thought 
proper to preserve. These, which weighed, I 


jatter part of last April, placed in a small hot bed, 
which ! had prepared for sprouting some sweet 





Respectfully yours, 
Franklin, Oct, 23, 1827. P. WARE. 


LUCERNE. 





Mr. Fessenpen,—I wish to add my testimony | 
to that of Mr. Lowen, and other gentlemen, in 
favorofthis excellent grass, particularly for farm- 


‘young trees were entirely killed, end a new 
| growth has in every instance pushed from beneath 
|the dead part. I have observed no material dif- 
| ference in regard to varieties, aspect, soil or vigor 
of the tree. I think the poir d’Auch and winter 
bon cretien, have suffered most among the pears, 
| both in nursery and insolated situations. 

| Repeated examinations have confirmed me in 


ers, who, like myself, are stinted in pasture | my first impressions, that the disease is spread by 


grounds. 


I sowed Lucerne seven years ago, with summer 
grain. It was sown too thin,—a drought ensued, 


the descent of the proper or elaborated sap, from 
| the point first affected. In some cases a spur, or 
}small branch growing out of the trunk of the tree. 


and the grain crop a detrimental. t was 80/153 been the subject of attack, when I have ob- 
unpromising, that | ploughed it up at the end of | 24 a circle of the latter to become diseased 


the second year. 


In 1824, I sowed 16 Ibs. seed on an acre well 
‘| prepared, in May, with half a bushel of winter rye. 
It did well. ‘The last of August, I mowed it, prin- 


cipally with a view of keeping down weeds and 


the rye, which began to send up seed stocks. In 
| 1825, I cut three tolerable crops, and fed to my 
stock green. In 1826,when the grass was supposed’ 404s; but its descent at the affected portion of 
to have obtained its maximum, I cut it 4 times for - . 
' green fodder,and gave the field a slight top-dress- 
‘ing of rotten dung in the autumn. This year, my 


stock has consisted of six cows and four oxen. All 


my summer pasture would about suffice fortwo cat- 
‘tle. I fed on ruts baga and hay till about the 20th | 


May, when I began to cut Lucerne morning and 
evening. and feed, in such quantities as 1 found 
my stock would eat up clean. By the time J had 
gone over the acre, the part first cut was fit again 
for the scythe. Two cuttings, with the smell pas- 
ture, in which my cattle were permitted to run, 


sufficed till my meadows and grain fields were fit 


to turn into. I cut athird crop for hay, and I 

have now standing what in New England would 

be called a fine crop of rowen. I do not find that 

it has deteriorated in the least. J. BUEL. 
Albany Nursery, Oct. 21, 1827. 


THE DISEASE IN PEAR AND APPLE 
TREES. 
I beg leave to add my observations and conjec- 
tures to the multiplied discussions which have ap- 





‘atthe point of junction. That the descending 
| sap is first affected, is apparent from the fact, that 
‘the upper extremities of limbs remain fresh and 
| Vigorous for days, after the bark and leaves below 
| Rave become shrivelled, dry and black. The sap 
‘continues to ascend, and is elaborated in the 
| leaves, until the alournum becomes contracted by 
, the branch. 

' The conclusion which I have come to, froma 
‘consideration of the preceding facts, is, that this 
disease is produced by the poison of the insect 
above described, or of some other, injected into 
the vegetable blood, or descending sap, in the 
‘young wood. Of remedies I can suggest none. 

| In 1803, and three or four subsequent years, I 
| witnessed the destructive effects of this malady at 
Kingston. Nineteen twentieths of the pears were 
| killed, and serious injury done to apple trees. Some 
| persons believed, that hanging chains, hoops, or 
other iron upon the branches, tended to avert the 
disease ; and others, that boring into the trunk, 
|and filling the hole with mercurial ointment, had a 
\like effect, with what truth I do not pretend to say. 
Albany, Oct. 14. J. BUEL. 








VINES. 
Mr Epiror—Haying noticed an article inyour 
paper of the 28th ult. translated from a French 
work called the Bon Jardinier, I have been led to 
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examine the principles on which these vines are | shoots annually to make roots until it reach the | fact, that lean stock cattle, to the value of 800,000 
said to be trained. It is, I confess, quite new, and | trellis, differs entirely from the mode recommend-| dollars, are yearly brought from the interior of 
so far as I can see, quite impossible ; but perhaps! ed by the English gardeners. —The French prefer | New-York, and sold in this state, at an average 
the respected translator can give some explana- layers to cuttings for plants, and the English pre-| advance of one-third more price, than cattle of a 
tion that will remove the uifficulties under which | fer cuttings to layers.—The English gardeners |similar description from the interior of our own 
I labor. If I understand the article, five vines are | say that cuttings produce fruit sooner than layers;|state. The cattle from New-York are of better 
to be planted within the space of eight feet, 20 and the French seem to think that the groat quan-|breed than ours.—They feed easier and grow 
inches apart. These are to be trained to a trellis tity of small roots you have from layers, produce | larger: and as before stated, are considered.worth 
eight feet square, vertically with single stems, the most vigorous plants.—My own experience is | one third more. 4 
from each of which stems two laterals are to be in favor of cuttings, both on account of their pro.| Every body knows there is little orno difference 
produced, one on each side, “ until they have,” | ducing, as I think they do, fruit at an earlier peri. in the trouble and expense of raising one cow more 
says the article, “gained 4 feet each.” _ | od, and becuuse I think they produce stronger and than another, yet one of a particular make and 

Now the first question, is, how are the vines more vigorous plants. Mr Porteav’s five vines, breed, ata given age, will be worth ten times as 
which are planted on the right and left of the, made from layers, when the trellis is complete much as the other. One horse will travel with 
centre one, to gain in length 4 feet each way when and full, have 168 feet of wood on them.—I have , double the speed, and perform twice the labor of 
the two outer ones are only 20 inches from the four vines in my garden, raised from single buds,| another, and with more ease to himself. So with 
edge of the trellis, and the 2 next only 40 inches! which have made this year from 400 to 600 feet of horned cattle. One cow will give four times as 
from the same point? | wood each, beside being loaded with fruit of the} much milk as another, and not cost a cent more 

The second question is, how are 64 fine bunches largest size, a sample of which I send you. The to keep her. Also with pigs. Put two pigs of dif 
of grapes to be raised in a space 96 inches long | shoots of the year are of the finest kind—large— |ferent breeds into the same pen, and with the same 
by 18 inches wide ?—for this is the space allotted |and many of them now ripe, 14 feet from their | food, at a given time, one pig will be found twice 
to this number of bunches, by Mr. Porteau. If) insertion. They must of course have roots that | the weight of the other.—-All this shows the im- 
the space was chalked out on the floor, I doubt if} will nourish any quantity of fruit that can be rais- | mense importance it is to farmers to procure the 
64 fine bunches of grapes could be placed within led in the space allotted for Mr Porteau’s trellis, | best stock. To promote this beneficial purpose, is 
the lines, however close they might be stowed, | and much to spare. I counted seventy branches | the aim of the Agricultural Societies, and the de. 
without bruising. | or shoots of this year’s growth on one of these |sign of their exhibitions and cattle shows. 

The third question is, how are vines thus train-| vines, which I estimated would measure on an } | Pennsylvania Gazette. 
ed, to be laid im the winter? The body of the) average ten feet in length, making the wood on | _ 
tine being once formed, it is to remain so, and | the vine of this year’s growth 700 feet beside the | 
the only pruning to be practiced is on the first | old wood and what had been cut off in dressing | ’ , 
bearing shoots, which proceed from the vertical the vines and heading down fruit bearing branch- |town last week, and stored for exportation, twenty 
branches,down to which they are tobe cutannually, | es. This is no fiction—the vines are to be seen by | four bags of hops, computed to weigh more than 
leaving the eye or bud in the crotch, to shoot to| any gentleman who doubts the fact, or whose cu- “Wo tons, the growth of his farm the present sea. 
produce a branch the next year, and bear fruit ;— | riosity may lead him to see them before they are | 5°2- It may be well for farmers in this beer-drink- 
thus carrying on a perpetual supply of fruit from! cut down in the fall. pruning. I have also a young |!"g Country to turn their attention more towarde 


Vol. 6.—No. 14._ 








HOPS. 
Mr David Damon of Stetson, brought into this 








the same spot. It appears to me, therefore, that| vine, now three summers since the cutting was | ‘ising this article of produce.—Eastern Republ. 


the difficulty of protecting the vines against frost, 
will place this mode of pruning, in the open 
ground, quite out of the question. 

It is not said why five vines are planted where 
one would answer the purpose; but } suppose it 
is with the view of bringing your whole tree into 
bearing at once; or rather vour five trees cover- 
ing your whole trellis with fruit at onc®, and 
sooner than it could be done from one vine. So 
far, I think the plan a good one, as it saves time 
and repays the labor of the cultivator one or two 
vears earlier than a single tree would do. 

There is nothing in the spur pruning that has 
not been known for many years. The former 
gardener of the late Gov. Gore, pruned his vines 
altogether by cutting close to the eye in the 
crotch of the wood. But I doubt if the fruit pro- 
duced from these shoots will be as fine as from 
branches pruned in the ordinary way. To those, 
however, who have but little room, and a very 


_put into the ground, (one eye only) that has pro- 
duced this summer three branches, measuring I 
| think over 40 feet, viz. one vertical and two later- 
-al branches at its base. This plant is therefore 
in a state of preparation to try the experiment of 
Mr Porteau’s system, and as I believe he has crowd- 
ed his bearing branches too near to each other, I 
shall test the eligibility of his system by giving a 
portion of my lateral, eight vertical branches; a 
portion of them only six—and a portion only four. 
My belief is that those that have only six vertical 
or fruit branches will produce the greatest weight 
of fruit ; and those that have but four wili produce 
the finest fruit and largest bunches. 

When vines are planted near to each other, as 
is recommended by Mr Porteau, they rob each oth- 
er of a portion of the nourishment that they would 
otherwise get, and of course they must grow pro- 
|portionally weaker than either of the same plants 
}would be, occupying the same space alone. In 


sheltered situation, the plan may be useful, wheth-'| proportion as a plant is vigorous, while in a state 
er they use one or more plants for its operation. of bearing, the fruit is large and may be made 
if they find that the vertical shoots are too near| abundant; and I believe that one vine trained in 
each other, as I think they must be whenallowed the way proposed, may be made to produce more 
to grow from 4 to 6 inches only apart,as Jaiddown)and finer fruit than five vines can in the same 
by Porteau, they can take out every other vertical | space. 
branch, or place only six on each side of the tree,| If, Mr Editor, you think these remarks pertinent, 
in lieu of eight. This will reduce the quantity of! you may give them a place in your paper as coming 
fruit, of course, according to the number of bran- | from A BROOKLINE CULTIVATOR. 
ches suppressed ; and six vertical branches on! October 22, 1827. 
each side the stem, will give 240 bunches only, in! LES ee 
lieu of 320 ; but I believe the weight of fruit pro-| IMPROVING THE BREED OF CATTLE. 
duced will be equally great in either case, and of Our attention has been drawn to this subject, 
course the bunches, where there are 6 branches, | by a gentleman to whose liberality, zeal and intel- 
much larger. | ligence this state is much indebted.—The impor- 
The French mode of planting vines four or five | tance of improving the breed of cattle and domes- 
feet from the wall or trellis, and laying the new \tic animals, is made abundantly manifest from the 


Sloves.—It has been a desideratum with house 
keepers, to find some plan by which they could 
combine the comfurt of a ten-plate stove and the 
economy of anthracite coal. If we were not deceiy 
ed, two ingenious mechanics have succeeded in 
supplying this want. We called in at the Foundry, 
No. 394 Market-street, yesterday, and saw in ful! 
operation a very simple contrivance, bnt one cal- 
culated to effect much good, It consisted of an 
liron box, with a grate bottom, slid into the furnace 
‘or body of a common ten plate stove-—the outward 


‘eud completely closing the entrance, excepting 
‘an aperture in the lower part of the box to admit 
ja draft of air. This box was filled with anthracite 
coal, which burned admirably,and gave more heat 
than is usually imparted by the common quantity 
of wood. As this box may be put into the stove 
and drawn out with as much ease as a stick of 
wood, there seems no reason why it should not be 
tried in families—the cost wil] be about $1 50 or 
$2.—Our opinion is, that it will be found to an- 
swer all the purposes of a family for cooking and 
heating rooms.— United States Gazette. 


} 
{ 








INCONVENIENCES OF BEING A GREAT MAN. 


Cowley, in one of his essays, speaking of a suc- 
cessful votary of ambition, says “ He never set 
his foot beyond his threshold, unless, like a fune- 
ral, he have a train to follow him; as if like the 
\dead corpse, he could not stir, till the bearers 
‘were all ready. It is an unpleasant constraint to 
be under the sight and observation and censure of 
others ; as there may be vanity in it, so methinks 
there should be vexation too of spirit: and I won- 
|der how princes can endure to have two or three 
hundred men stand gazing upan them whilst they 
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are at dinner, noticing every bit they eat. Noth-| To Oliver Shed, of Weston, for his cow, of na-| Put to the cow and disposeu of in June: These 
ing seems greater and more lordly than the mul-|tive stock—the first premium, $30 00 brought about $15. A third was at her side ex- 
titude of domestic servants; but even this too, if} From the milk of this cow there was made, from | cessively fat for which he had refused $25—This 
weighed seriously, is a picce of servitude ; unless|June ilth, to Oct. 11th. inclusive, from eight to | is @ rare instance of product, and there can be no 
you will be a servant to them (as many men are,) |eleven pounds of butter per week, viz. June and, doubt of the value of the animal. 

the trouble and care of yours in the government |July, over ten pounds; August and September, to| Nathan Adams of Medford entered a cow for 
of them al], is much more than that of every one | Oct. 11th, nearly nine pounds per week. This premium also—this was of the “Fill Pail” Breed 





of them in their observance of you. | was supposed to be a native cow of fair appear- | of good figure, promise and milch properties—But 
oe ea ——-—--—-—- | ance. | there was a deficiency of statement in those seve- 

CONCLUSION OF WR LOWELL'S REPORT. | To James Robbins, of Watertown, the second ‘ral particulars which could have entitled her to a 
or distinguished strangers 2 Ts not the character | Premium for his cow, of native stock, $20 00 | premium. 


of the State essentially involved in the hospitality} From the milk of this cow, in May and June, Doctor Benjamin Austin also entered a cow 

of its public festivals? and can any honorable and | there was made from ten to thirteen pounds of which had a fine calf of the Coelebs Breed at her 

high minded man justify to himself the withholding | Utter, and nearly eleven pounds on on average. | side—but as to this and several other animals the 
stif g 


a trifle, (much less than he would pay to see a fa- | Also of fair appearance. _committee had no particular representation, those 
sorte sector) when he must be sensible that in af-| __£0John Meriam, of Concord, the third premium, | who had them in charge being drawn away per- 
fording his aid he advances the character of the | for his native cow, $15 00, haps by the ploughing match or other spectacles ot 


State for hospitality,and promotes (whatis of much | It appears that this cow had given for some | the day. ' ; 
higher moment) a good and kindly feeling between , ime, ten quarts at a milking ; and held out (it was | The Committee thus close the detail of these ob- 
Cc * { 


the city and the country ? ‘said) well. Her milk had been made into butter | servations, made requisite on the distribution of 
It is no small moment, that, when strangers from | but a short time, and then gave ten and a half the prizes. Should they in any case be supposed 
other states, or foreigners, or respectable citizens pounds per week. "This cow was small, but well | to have erred in judgement, they can only say that 

from the interior, visit our Show they should see | Proportioned. | im oll Bat they bave Seon of sus opine. 
a fair representation of the talents, and respecta- | MILCH HEIFERS. It wee ~ dha og - the — a merit- 
bility of the metropolis, and its vicinity. In the | For the best milch heifer, the committce award | over aaa si 7 i oe . ¥ sa = 
interior shows, you always meet the best and most |the first premium to J. W. Watson, of Prince- ae ae aim ; ; “= Aang 7 si oes a 
enlightened part of their Society. Should we alone ton, 815 00 r way lat tl ttc ite 

fail in presenting the elite of our population? We| ‘This heifer was of the Holderness breed. Mr. | wal aera mas . 

ss — | .Mr Parsons exhibited his productive Alderney 

have, it is trac, always many such at our board, |W. states, she came in, in May last, and her calf! no fell bleed dectiineuctlle Mine ? 
men, endowed with every qualification, to do hon-| weighed on the 16th of June, when killed, 234 hwnd Me . ked ict a "yy é “tad P 
our to their country—bnt there are also many,too | pounds a quarter. For several weeks following, poh sp ame ee: Soe ee eee 
aie F : | ‘ ’ Mr Z. Cook of Dorchester exhibited a cow and 

many,who are unwilling to make atrifling sacrifice |she gave 23 to 24 quarts of milk a day, and made | beautiful calf of the Bakewell breed db 
—in our judgement, too lightly regarding the val-|ten and a half pounds of butter a week. In Sept. | Pern ee hee eee tere esata wecrs As J 


; : | : : ae , isin. 
uable practical effects of these celebrations. |her milk was again kept separate, and she gave | Coelebs There were several other promising 
REPORT Tf. 


. , me heifers from Holderness, Coelebs and Denton. 
beet caer mit rect conetat anew pa gee “4 Mr Mears exhibited a heifer, a cross of Holder 
The Committee on Milch Cows, Heifers, &c. at the | To Anron Pike, of Milton, the second premium ness and Coelebs on the Bakewell Breed, 17 


: . ‘months old, of fine figure, which weighed 730 lbs. 
Show of the Massachusetls Agricultural Society, | for a milch heifer, $10 00} : ny es 8 


tates om , , / \Mr Welles exhibited 2 heifers of the Herefordshire 
al Brighton, Oct. 17, consisting of Mesere Foun | This heifer came in at a disadvantage, in the | 


bie f : : | breed, (Sir Isaac) a cow and 4 heifers from Den- 
é me 3 : /opinion o the committee, being only 18 months | , ‘ eaverel cows end heifere from Telé 
Weutxs, Tuomas Witniams of Noddle’s Isl-|oi4, she was probably, in part, of the imported | on, and severe S GNC BEUCTS TOM ssoserness 
aad, and Soun Means of Dorchester, Report | breeds, of good appearance, and the animal was one Cape. : 
r -ould have wished full have thought under all circumstances, thus entitled The Conmitine repeat that the want of greater 
Phat they vou O78 wishem mate Pony te: Save |e ae of fullness in display did injustice to the condition 
perceived that w hilst the face of the country every | ‘and capacity of the country. But this it is in the 
where presents the mars of improvement im Our) For the best heifer, not having had a calf, the power of our Farmers to correct. They will not 
stock, whilst the zeal of our farmers is awaken- Committee award the Jst premium to H. Sprague! suffer the apprehension to prevail that they are 
od and their judgment displayed by a recurrence of Spencer $12.00 indifferent to the fruits of their own exertions— 


to the imported breeds as well as the most care- | For his heifer 24 years old. This was # Holder-| that no useful competition can be excited, or that 
full selection of our native cattle, the pens at 7 . | 


; ities > ness, and of fine appearance. ‘any well advised efforts for the encouragement o! 
our annual cattle show might have afforded, as| p> J. W. Watson of Princeton, the Committee | agriculture can be unavailing. 
relates to the cairy, to those who honored the day ‘award the 2d premium $10 | All abieh te cabenited 
and its exhibitions, at least more multiplied in- | This was of the Holderness breed, and of good | By order of the Committee 
stances of those improvements that have been ef. | " : 


as . | promise. | JOHN WELLES, Chairman. 
fected. This is due to the liberal encouragement | T'o John Ellis of Brighton, the Committee award! — 
of the government to the efforts of the socicty and 


( ‘the 8d premium $8 | EW ENGLAND FAR! 
to the deep iaterest which should be taken in| Acti was a fine Ileifer 4 Holderness ’ years | NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
what has a Se relation to the staples of | ,)4. BOSTON, FRIDAY, OCT. 26, 1827. 
the country. @ committee trust, that the good) po Aaron Willard jun. of B ; SS SS ee 
“ . oston the ttee | , > 
sense of those, whose charncter is thus at stake, | award the 4th a teens 86 [n our last, we stated the whole number ot 
may be relied on, to give at their own holiday,| ‘This animal was but about 8 months old and. ante. po “ee pe A ote ae ane 
such an increasing display, as the country can| could hardly be considered more than a calf being | ° eller emcee natin o spoacsenpuheaglare ef 
make, and is alike due to their own character, and | .+)}] with a cow. But the Committee thought oe mium—instead of which we should voip whacent 
to the many visitors, whose opinions are often} animals have appeared at the cattle show of more. very ingen -<sapee ~Adpettsoraredenghrgetl 
founded on the appearance of the annual show of | promise. Mr Willard states that the heifer was) ed for the premium; the others could not be ac 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. It will from his imported Durham cow; sired by the bull ‘commodated with ground. Perhaps so great a show 
be seen however, that there were not wanting of John M'Intire of Needham which sansinell Vienl was never before exhibited in Europe or America, 
many very fine and productive milch animals, as second premium in 1824 ; ‘nor was there probably ever a piece of ground so 
well as beautiful heifers not only amongst those | Amongst the animals entered for premium seve well broken up in so many minutes. 
offered for premium, but those for exhibition also. | 9] : + oS 
4 “7 were thought worthy of notice. _,| At the dinner at the late Show in Brighton, the 
MILCH Cows. | Richard Richardson of Ashby had a cow which | following toasts were announced from the chair : 
The premiums on milch cows, your committee | #!ved on the 7th of January; the calf was in high . . 
award as follows: order in March, and then marketed—another was| ~2griculture, Commerce and Manufactures—may 
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necessary or can be advantageous. Time is mo- | Thomas’ Almanack. 

This day published by Richardson & Lord, at their town and 
country bookstore, the Old Farmer’s Almanack for 1828, by R. 
B. Thomas, Esq. containing the usual quantity of new, useful, 
and entertaining matter, together with the sun’s declination. 

Country traders supplied by R. & L. at the lowest rate. In 
the press, and will soon be published, the Miniature or Pocket 
Almanack, likewise the Massachusetts Register for 1828 14 


their respective cultivators perceive at last, that | 3. 
they are copartners, not rivals,and that the success ney, saith the sage Franklin, and if the saying be 
of one does not involve the depression of the other. true, we doubt whether the present subscriptions 
| will prove adequate to the erection of the monu- 
ment. If they do not, years will elapse,to a pretty 
round number we suspect, before great additions 
can be made to the funds. It is true that great 
‘care and attention are necessary in a work of so 
The President of the United States—may the much im ortance, butstill some little regard should 
measures of his successors, in all future time, fur- be paid to the progress of the work. But two 
nish as little ground as his has done, for principled courses above the base are yet laid, and within the 
Opposition. last fortnight a portion of these have been removed 
The Navy of the United States—the cheapest and again replaced. The cause of removal is stat- 
and safest defence of a free state—may itcontinue © te have been the placing of too much mortar 
to deserve, and ever receive the cordial support of between the stones. The two courses make eight 
the whole nation. steps in the inside. The work locks neat and sub- 
Phe Te great Free Vatins—any tay bo ai- Sanka nd when, iced wil do honer to th 
ted in advancing liberal and enlightened opinions, ie aw? 
nor suffer this great cause to be retarded by mu- = Brock’s Monument.—This is a very imposing 
tual jealousy or rivalry. structure.—Its height is 118 fect.—It stands upon 


All Societies throughout the Union devoted to Ag- the Queenston Mountain, near 3000 feet higher 


riculture and the Mechanic Arts—Zeal and success than Niagara river. The spot where the gallant 
to their efforts. General fell, (whose fame this work is designed to 


. " ae perpetuate) lies ‘upon an elevated plain between 
American Literature—the best security or te the Mountain and the village of Queenston.—The 
preservation of liberty, and without which liberty | yodies of Gen. Brock and his Aid, Col. M’Donald, 
would be deprived of all its lustre. | lie in a vault beneath this massive pile. 
Agricultural Journals—A new branch of the, Black Rock Gazctte. 
> } os 











The United Slates—may their * Highways and 
By-ways” be as smooth as canals, and have as lit- 
tle friction as railways, so that the most distant 
citizens may become neighbours. 





New England Farmer's Almanack, for 1828. 

Just published, at the New England Farmer Office, and 
for sale by BowLes & Drak Born, 72 Washington Street, and 
at the Bookstores generally, the New England Farmer’s Alma- 
mick, for 1828. By Thomas G, Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer.” 

This Almanack, in addition to the usual misceHaneous matte: 
contained in similar works, contains a Calendar of the Courts 
for each state in New England the Sun’s declination; and 10 
ages of agriculiural inatier on the following subjcets : 

Ou Soaking Seed Corn in copperas water—on Small Farms 
—on Charcoal—on Fish used as a Manure—on Gapes or Pip in 
Poultry—Agricultural Axioms—on Fallen Fruit—on Stagger 
in swine—Hfow to raise Cabbages, which shall not be club-foot- 
ed, by Dr. Green of Mausfield, Ms.—How to Fatten Fowls— 
A cheap method of preventing the disagreeable smell of Privies 
—Root Steamer, with a drawing—on Grafied Trees—on Paint- 
ing walls to Mature Fruit—on Cattle stalls—Signs of a good 
Farmer—ou Drying Peaches—on the value of Time—Machines 
for gathering Clover Heads, with two illustrative engravings— 
Sir Astley Cooper's Chilblam Oiutment—Recipes for the Ladies, 
containing directions for making several kinds of Cake.—Mis 
cellanies, &c. 

This Almanack may be purchased, wholesale and retail of 
O. D. Cooke & Son, Hartiord, Con.—Holbrook & Fessenden 
Brattleborough, Vt.—Isaae Hill, Coneord, N. 1f.—John Pren 
tiss, Keene, N. H.—John W. Poster and Childs & Sparhawk, 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Pearson, Little & Robinson, Portland, Me 
—Whipple & Lawrence, and John M. Ives, Salem—Ebenezer 
Stedman, Newburyport—Hilliard & Brown, Cambridge—Ezra 
Collier, Plymouth—E. & G. Merriam, West Brookfield—Clar- 








: > : af telat , is | — ———— he . , 
Saved agp pean, nang the Hamer te om Neatness.—A_ writer in Blackwood’s Magazine ¢1dou Harris, Worcester—A. 5. Beckwith, Providence—G 
# just rank, and of prometing a rapid progressof his | = ais Therburn & Son, No. 67 Liberty Sweet, New York—end by 
att says he has travelled up and down Ireland 3500  jooksellers and traders generally. 


(-¥ Country Dealers aud others supplied on the most favorable 
terns, 
Bull Young Admiral. 

The above named superior animal, of two years old this sum 
mer, 3-4ths of the “ Improved Durham Short Horns,” of 1-4th 
the “ Gore breed,” and obtained the first premium at Brighton, 
is offered for sale at the low price of one hundred dollars.—or 
would be let for two or three years, to a respectable man, on 


_ |miles, and never saw a girl so filthy, but that a 
The late benefactors to the Agriculture of this! gentieman might venture to shake hands with her 

State, the Messrs Corrixs—Ruval brothers, who | by the intervention of a pair of tongs. 

could find no home so dear as the land of the Pil- | EE we: SE 

grims, nor any employment of their ripened years; The Duke of St. Alban’s intends to commence 

so grateful as contributing to its welfare. ithe shooting season in good earnest. His Grace, 

| it is said, has ordered fifty cannisters of powder, 








—_ > ~~ 


; Among the preiniums offered by the Agricultu- | sixteen bags of shot, with two double-barreled —— terms. Apply to JOUN PRINCE, 
‘al Society of Sz Fame se is one of five aa . Rorimry, Oct, 25, 1827. ‘ ; 
ral Society of Salem, New Jersey, _. | guns, with gold toach-holes and armorial bear- | Mr PRINCE. can also sell two cr three fine 2 years old heif- 
dollars to that labouring man who can give satis- ings, of the value of two hundred guineas. evs in milk —ot the half blood of the “ Durham Short Horns,” and ; 


from first rate native cows. 


Fruit T'rees. 
WM. PRINCE, the proprietor of the Linnwen Bo- 
tunic Garden and Nurseries at Pshing, L. 1. has 
the pleasure of informing the public, that bis nurse- 


factory evidence that he has been strictly honest,,; Fiow the game will fall before such costly in- 
faithful and sober during three years which he | struments! “Any body could kill birds with such 
as lived with any family or farmer ; and another | eyns!— London paper. 

of one dozen silver spoons or five dollars to that) 








‘ aracter. | Those whoa avori ornung (er pur : 
wotnan of the same characte ? re always endear oring to be witty, ry now contains 172 varieties of the Apple, 902 of ; 
whose every sentence, even in common conversa- Pears, To of Cherries, 159 of Plums, 25 of Apricots, 84 of Peach- 


es, 20 of Nectarines, 10 of Almonds, 14 of Mulberries, 6 of Quin- 
ces, 16 of Figs, 16 of Currants, 15 of Raspberries, 47 of Gooso- 
berries, 20 of Strawberries, 257 of Grapes, 600 of Ornamental ; 
Trees. Above 500 of the above kinds of Fruits are not to be 
found in any other collection in America. 

The different varieties cannot be otherwise than genuine, as 
the greatest attention is paid, and nearly all the kinds are inoeu- 
lated from hearing trees. The Cherry, Peach, and other trees 
are generally of large size. Catalogues may be obtained at the 
New England Farmerottice, gratis, and orders left there,or sent 
by mail, will meet attention, 


Healthy Society.—At a late term of the Su-' tion, is evidently a trap to catch applause, are fool- 
preme Court in the populous county of Worcester, ish and disagreeable companiens. T'rne wit is al- 
Mass. there was but one bill of indictment found, | ways produced without apparent effort. 
and no conviction for a criminal offence. How| ; 
much have free schools contributed to produce this’ The National Intelligencer gives an account of 
admirable moral condition among that people! ;@ most remarkable cure of consumption, from the 
. use of the tea of liverwort, taken cold as common 

2 hint to housewives.—A lady, who was fond of drink. 
having her house well arranged, discovered, to the | a ; 
amazement of her acquaintance, the art of making} An eminent physician in this country says— | ua Bi seen Aes » Moms — » siti 
. : . “ ° | ese uce onions at tom anda ininch of small ones 
all her servants keep every thing ao its place. | that from personal knowledge nineteen out of on the - of the seed stalk. The small onions are proper to 
Even in the kitchen, from the most minute article )fwenty cases of consumption in females originate | pjant very early iv the spring, and seldom fail to produce a 

e ’ . . - . P ! pd P “e ’ L F 
to the most unwieldy, every thing was invariably 1m tight lacing."—Pho! there has been enough A crop under proper cuhivation. “They cheull be planted 
to be found in its allotted station; the servants |S#id upon this subject. None of our fair readers 
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in rows ten or twelve fect asunder, and set two or three inches 
apart, and one inch deep, taking care to place the bottom 

were thought miracles of obedience ; but, in fact, 

they obeyed because it was the eusiest thing they 

could possibly do. Order was more convenient for 

them than discord; and with their atmost ingenui- 

ty to save themselves trouble, they could not in. 

vent places for every thing more appropriate than 

those which had been assigned by their mistress’ 

legislative economy. 





Bunker Hill Monument.—The progress in the 
erection of this great public work is certainly very 
stow. and, we should think, much more so than is 





believe it. You might as well attempt to put the 
tail ef a live eel into curling paper, as to make 
them credit it.—Bellows Falls pa. 





A pedlar in New-Jersey, who went by the name 
of “Cheap Johnny,” has been committed to jail in 
that State, charged with having entered a store 
through the roof, and taken goods of considerable 
value, which he was found selling cheap. 





There is a tree in Mexicana, which is so tender 
that a man cannot touch any of its branches but it 
withers presently. 





downwards. They soon spring up, and from their size and vig- 
orous growth, are not subject to be destroyed by insects. 
Should they put forth seed stalks, as many of the larger ones 
will, they should be breken off soon afier ‘they appear, other- 
wise the onions at the bottom will not be so large. These op- 
ions are mild, grow to a large size, and are, generally, raised 
with less trouble than the common kind.—Just received for sale 
at the Farmer Office. 


Merino Sheep for Sale. 

One hundred, the greater part Ewes, at Winchendon, county 
of Worchester, Mass. A pply to Seth Tucker Jun. of said Win- 
chendon. Also about one hundred at Windsor, County of Berk- 
shire. in said Massachusetts. Apply to Edward Withi ot 
said Windsor ; or application may be made to Nathaniel Tuckey 
of Milten, County of Norfolk, 
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__ Hscetlanics, 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
THE INDEPENDENT FARMER 
That man ts happy if he be content, 
Whose days in rural innocence are spent, 
The ground he holds, if he his own can call, 
{fe blames not Providence because ‘tis small ; 


Levant are naturalised both in France and Britain; 





some, as the cabbage, cherry and apple, were se] 
bably naturalised during the subjection of England 
to the Romans. The narrow-leaved elm was 
brought from the Holy Land during the crusades. | 
Buckwheat and most species of corn and peas: 
came also from the East, and along with them se- 
‘veral plants found among corn only. The country 


Let gay and toilsome greatness others please, 
ile loves of homely littleness the ease. 

Can any man in splendid rooms atiend, 

His precious hours in heartless visits spend, 
When in the fresh and beauteous fields he may 
In pleasing occupations spend the day ; 

In rural toils, pre-requisites of ease, 

Where health comes dancing upon every breeze 
If there be man whom good men ought to hate, 
Dependance and attendance be bis fate, 

Let him be lucre’s or ambition’s slave 
Pessessing still, but still the more to crave. 


from whence the most valuable grasses migrated 
is not known. Bruce says he found the oat wild 
‘in Abyssinia, and wheat and millet have been 
found in a wild state in hilly situations ip the East 
Indies. Rye and the potatoe were not known to 
,the Romans. The country of the former Humboldt 
' declares to be totally unknown. 


industry, we see him spread on the plains and. 
|sides of mountains, from the frozen ocean to the 
'equator, and every where he wishes to assemble 
mS — around him whatever is useful and agreeable of 
, DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. his own or of other countries. The more difficul- 
By the art of man plants may be inured to cir- | ties to surmount, the more rapidly are developed 
cumstances foreign to their usual habits. Though ‘the moral faculitios; and thus the civilization of a 
plants in general are limited to certain habitations people is almost always in an inverse ratio with 
destined for them by nature, yet some are, and the fertility of the soil which they inhabit. Loudon 
probably the greater number may be, inured to! ——— = 
climates, soils, and situations of which they are; “ She has finished her education.”—Do you ob-| 
indigenous. The means used are acclimating and | serve that young lady with a compressed shape— | 
culture. ian enormous French hat—a superabundance of) 
Acclimating seems to be most easily effected in chains, bracelets, crosses, golden hearts, d&c. &e. | 
going froma hot to acold climate particularly minving her steps through Broadway? “She has) 
with hefbaceons plants. Because it often hap finished her educaiion.” Observe Miss Prissy with | 
pens that the frosts of winter are accompanied her hairen papilote, her slipshod, her calico inorn- | 
with snow, which shelters the plant from the in- ing gown unhooked, her eyes half closed, and her 
clemency of the atmosphere till the return of mouth in the sulks, slide to the breakfast table at 
spring. ‘Trees and shrubs, on the contrary, are Y o'clock. “She has finished her education.” Only | 
acclimated with more difficulty, because they can- | mark the fine, bold, independent air which Miss | 
uot be so easily sheltered from the colds, owing to| Dashaway puts on as she sails through the draw- 
the greater length of their stems and branches.— | ing rooms—a nod to one—a sinile to another— 
The acclimating or naturalization of vegetables is | Harry, how de do, when do you marry? Bless us, 
to be attempted by two modes: by sowing the|@ quadrille. Bennet, play “Go to the Devil, and 
seeds of successive generations, and by the differ- | shake yourself.” “Engaged, sir, for the next six 
ence of teinperature produced by different aspects. | cotillions.” “She has likewise finished her educa- 
The former is well exomplified in the case of the tion.” Observe that young lady at the Piano, 
rice-plant which is grown in Germany, from ceeds _thrumming the march in the Freyshutz, and squal- 
raised there, while if sceds from its native coun-| ling out of all tane and harmony, wna voche, or 
try, India, are used, they will not vegetate. | «Love was once a little boy.” —“She also has finish- 
“Some plants,” Humboldt observes, “which con- | ed Aer education.” 
stitute the object of gardening and of agriculture, | The fact is, that young ladies at the present day 
have time out of mind accompanied man from one finish their education before they have actually 
end of the globe to the other. In Europe, the vine| commenced. They mistake the mere elementary 
followed the Greeks; the wheat, the Romans; and and introductory part of their education for the 
the cotton, the Arabs. | commencement, when, in fact, the commencement 
The general effect of culture on plants is that! may be dated from that period when mind and fa- 





of enlarging al' their parts ; but it often also alters | culty develope themselves and embrace in a com- | 


the qualities, forms, and colors: it never, however, prehensive manner, all the details and items of 
alters their primitive structure. “The potatoe,” as early instruction, giving to each, force, stability 
Humboldt observes, “cultivated in Chili, at nearly and finish. 

twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea,| It is before the flower puts forth its genial buds, 
carries the same flower as in Siberia.” that it is taken from the parent stalk, and though 

The influence of culture on fruits is not less re-| admired and caressed for a time, it soon withers. 

markable. ‘The peach, in its wild state in Media,} The Liverpool Albion, in noticing this subject, 
1S poisonous, but cultivated in the plains of Ispahan | remarks— 

and Egypt, it becomes one of the most delicious “There is a lady, of whom I have some know!l- 
of fruits. The effect of culture on the apple, pear, ledge, that ‘finished her education,” by leaving pe- 
cherry, plum, and other fruits,is nearly as remark-|culiarly good advantages at an early age. She is 
able; for not only the fruit and leaves, but the ge-|now a wife and the mother of six children. She 
neral habits of the tree, are altered in these and | plays well upon the piano—sings sweetly—dances 


Casting our eyes on man, and the effects of his ~~ 


cofftee—O! her coffee!—It would cost her he 
head, if the very scent of it reached the Grand 
Turk’s palace—and yet the lady has finished her 
education,”’"—.V. Y. Enquirer. 








Borrowing.—We have frequently frowned when 
the following question has been put to us by the 
newspaper-borrowing gentry :—“Will you lend 
me your last paper? I only want to read it.” Now 
what in creation do such folks think newspapers 
are printed for except to read—and if they want 
them why don’t they pay for them, and thus remu- 
nerate the printer? A man might with the same 
propriety, goto a baker and say, “ Sir, won’t you 
lend me a loaf of bread—I only want to eat it.” 

















JAMES BLOODGOO) & Co’s. 
Nursery, at Flushing, on Long-Island near New 
York. 

IN behalf of the proprietors of the above nursery 
the subscriber solicits the orders of horticulturists 
who may be desirousof stocking their gardens and 
fields with fruit trees of the finest soris and most 

healihy and vigorous stocks the present autumn. 
BLoop6oop & Co, attend personally to the inoculating and 
grofting of all their fruit trees, and purchasers may rely with 
confidence that the trees they order will prove genuine. _ 
‘The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will receive or 


, ders for any quantity of 


PRUE AND FOREST TREES, 
PLOWERING SHRUBs, 


AND 
PLANTS. 
And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk and ex 
pense of the Purchaser ; the bills may be paid to him. 


The reputation of this nursery*is so extensively known aad 
has been so well sustained thai I take leave to refer those in 
want of trees io any of the Horticulturists in this city and its vi- 
cinity, and if ocular demonstration is desired, I invite those who 
wish to be thus satisfied to examine the trees in my garden at 
Dorchester, procured from this nursery for three or four years 
past, some of which are now in bearing, all ina healthy and 
vigorous state. 

Catalogues will be delivered gratis on ap lication to 

, BER. COOK, Jr 


Rogers’ Building——Congress-Street 


Winter Keeping for Horses in the vicinity of Boston, 

Where the most faithful care may be relied on, may be hac 
on application to Major Samuel Jaques, Charlestown, or at the 
§. E. Farmer Offico, An early application is desirable. 


Gruss Seeds, §c 
For sale at the office of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North: 
Market Street, Boston, a large variety of Grrass Seeds, compris- 
ing LUCERNE, FOWL MEADOW, ORCHARD GRASS 
HERD’S GRASS, RED TOP, RED and WHITE HONEY- 
SUCKLE CLOVER &c.—with the largest assortment of Gar- 
den and Field Seeds, to be found in New England, 
Also, 20 bushels fresh Canary Seed; genuine English Rape 
Seed ; Hemp Seed, &c. for birds. 
Vine Dresser’s Guide. 

A few copies of the American Vine Dressers’ Guide, by Al 
phonze Loubat, just published; for sale at the Farmer office 
| price 50 cents. 

In Press, by bk. Littell, Philadelphia, and will speedi- 
ly be published and for sale in Boston, by R. P. & C, 
Williams, No. 79 Washington-stree t: 

The Apocalypse of St John, or Prophecy of the 
Rise, Progress, and Fall of the Church of Rome; the 
Inquisition ; the Revolution of France ; the Universal 
War , and the final triumph of Christianity. By the 
Rev. George Croly, A. M. H. R. S. L. 














| 





~ Bolting Cloths and 


STONES 
Wud 








other specics. 

The vine and the fig are not indigenous to 
France, but are now naturalised there by birds. 
In like manner the orange is naturalised in the 
south of italy. Many herbaceous plants of the 


elegantly—is very polite, &c.—but her husband 
must,and actually does, put all the children to bed, 
and takes care of them through the night; and as 
to her table, the bread is execrable, to one who 
has visited his grandmother’s pantry—and her 





Constantly for sale by B. F. WHITE, No. 11 Kilby 
street, Boston. 

















~The FARMER is published every Friday, at $3.00 
per annum, or $2,50 if paid in advance. 











